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NEW NORTH CHURCH. 
HANOVER STREET, [NOW UNITARIAN. ] 
The New North was the second Congre- 

gational church built at the north part of 

Boston, and the fifth in order of the other 

churches of that name. The first house 

was dedicated May 5, 1714, and the sec- 
ond, which is the present, May 2, 1804, or 


nearly ninety years afterwards. 
[Dickinson’s Boston Almanac, 1843. 








Narrative. 











ORIGINAL. 


THE FLOWERS.—NO. III. 


One fine morning about the middle of 
June, Fanny and Mary received informa- 
tion that the teacher was so ill there would 
be no school on that day. William hap- 
pened to be by, and he said that he should 
like to take the little girls a long walk of 
about two miles where he was going on an 
errand, and that they might spend the 

reater part of the day in rambling about. 
His mother said they might go, and she 
put in a basket, some ‘slices of bread and 
butter, and a large cake of gingerbread for 
their lunch. They dressed themselves in 
their thick shoes and close bonnets, and 
sallied forth. The air was delightful; the 
trees were clothed in their thickest foliage, 
and the earth in her brightest robe of green. 
The little brooks were dancing through the 
pastures, and the bob-links singing their in- 
imitable sweet song in the meadow. Flow- 
ers of various kinds were blooming by the 
way-side, and lambs were sporting and frol- 
icking about. Who could be happier than 
these two light-hearted little girls with a 
long day of pleasure before them, and a 
kind, good Wiiliam to take care of them, 
and see that no harm cametothem? They 
went singing and skipping along, sometimes 
trying to imitate the notes of the bob-link, 
and sometimes sitting down upon a stone to 
fasten a bunch of wild roses to their bon- 
nets. 

Presently, they left the main road and 
took to a foot-path which led them through 
several pasture fields, and then into a thick 
wood where they sat a long time to rest and 
cool themselves. While in the wood they 
examined a great many curious things 
which we cannot now stop to tell about. 
When they came out of the wood they 
found themselves in a meadow on the slope 
of a hill where the grass,grew thinly, and 
where springing up amongst the grass all 
around them, were beautiful clusters of ripe 
strawberries. Mary who had always lived 
in a cixy where every thing was bought and 
‘sold, was never tired of gathering fruit. 
William took a white china bowl from his 
basket and proposed to fill it, which they 
soon did. He then covered it with green 
leaves and carefully replaced it in his bas- 
ket. ‘‘ What in the world are you going to 
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dé with the bowl of strawberries?” said 
Mary. ‘‘I thought we were to sit down 
upon this large stone and eat them.” 

‘** Not yet,” said William, ‘‘ we will have 
them by and by. Do you see that little 
house with the blue smoke and the great 
tree far away in the fields beyond the brook 
yonder? That is the place I am going to ; 
we will rest when we get there.” 

“* What a long distance it is,’’ said Mary, 
“* how tired we shall be before we get there. 
And what a poor, little out of-the way place 
it is; how lonely and unhappy the people 
must be; I suppose they never even heard 
of such a place as Boston.” 

“The house did indeed, seem a great 
way off; but William called the attention 
of the little girls to a great many curious 
things among which were a singular bird, 
and a beautiful large butterfly travelling the 
same way with themselves, which he called 
the queen moth. After a while, he opened 
a little gate, and with a low bow asked the 
young ladies to walk in. “ Why do you 
stop here?” asked Mary. “I thought we 
were to go to the house far away on the 
side of the hill.” 

** This is it.’’ 

‘* Impossible.” 

“It is, I assure you. See the big tree.” 

They knocked, but no one answered. 
They opened the door and went in. Every 
thing was clean and in order in the pleas- 
ant, little kitchen. ‘The back door and 
windows were open. A pot was boiling 
over the fire, but not a soul was in the 
house. ‘I am sorry,’’ said William, ‘ for 
I wished to engage Mr. Morris to come and 
help my father get in the harvest, and I 
wanted Mary to see Mrs. Morris and 
Betsey.” 

Fanny looked out at the back door. 
‘Come, come, they are in the garden.” 
They had just finished gathering peas for 
dinner, and were coming to the house. 
Mrs. Morris was a healthy, good-humored 
looking woman, and Betsey had a happy 
face, with cheeks so red that the blood 
seemed almost starting through them. Wil- 
liam was an old acquaintance, and he ask- 
ed permission to show his sister and cousin 
the garden, bee-hives, &c. And a pretty 
little garden it was, with two long beds of 
flowers, and a t many scarlet runners, 
where the bees"Were buzzing about and 
gathering honey as fast as they could. 
Fanny and Mary went into an arbor where 
a grape vine had been trained over two 
young trees, and were sitting andychatting 
together, when suddenly they wer@jgstartled 
by aloud, long, braying sound, an king 
out they saw Mrs. Morris with an immense 
sea-shell at her mouth. ‘She is calling 
her husband and son to dinner,” said Wil- 
liam, who came running out. ‘ Come, 
now we will have our lunch.” 

“ He led the little girls to the large tree 
under which a small table had been spread, 
and where in addition to their own provis- 
ions Mrs. Morris had placed some saucers 
of sweet cream, and one excellent cherry 
pie. ‘‘ Now for the strawberries, Miss 
Fanny, Miss Mary. Is not this nice cream 
and sugar an improvement? And is not 
this shady tree and clean table cloth better. 
than the sun and the bare rock? Don’t be 
bashful, take a few more strawberries ; let 
me help you to a piece of cherry pie, you 
will find it quite eatable, I assure you. 
But poor Mrs. Morris and Betsey; how sad, 
and unhealthy, and unhappy they do look ; 
and how dismal that laughter sounds from 
the kitchen ; continued he with a smile. 
Mary, can’t you persuade them to leave this 
ugly, lonely place, and come and live in one 
of the little alleys in Boston, they would 
have so much more society, and be somuch 
happier there ?” 

“What is that, Mr. William?’ asked 
Mrs. Morris, who justt hen came to the 
door. 





“Miss Mary thinks you must be very 
lonely and unhappy here, and she wants you 
to come to Boston.” 

“God forbid!” said Mrs. Morris. “I 
went to Boston once to visit my sister, and 
heaven knows I was glad enough to get 
back again. Lonely do you call it when 
there are four of us together, and good 
neighbors not half a mile off, and the dog 
and the cat and the barn-yard animals, to 
say nothing of the thousand little creatures 
that seem to be singing and talking togeth- 
er all the day long. O! Mr. William, I 
think I can never be thankful enough that 
I live in a country place, where I can raise 
my own vegetables and Betsey her flowers ; 
and where the air of Heaven comes so sweet 
and pure, that it is a pleasure to breathe it; 
and where I can look out upon as sweet a 
landscape as the sun shines upon. People 
that live shut up in cities, don’t know of 
the thousand pleasures and comforts that 
we have in the conntry.” 

“You hear, Miss Mary ; there are other 
places for people to be comfortable and 
contented in, besides Boston.” Our gay 
party sat a long time at the table and laugh- 
ed and chatted, and then they began to 
think of returning home. William finished 
his business with Mr. Morris, and they took 
a friendly leave of the family, They re- 
turned in a different way from what they 
came, following the course of a pretty brook 
which ran through the low grounds. All at 
once, William uttered an exclamation of 
pleasure, and began taking up some plants 
which grew near the brook. 

“QO! brother,” said Fanny, “it is the 
beautiful, blue fringed gentian, is it not, that 
we have wished so much to find to trans- 
plant to the borders of our own pretty 
brook? How glad I am.” 

“Yes,” said William, “I would have 
walked two miles to find it.” He put the 
roots carefully into his basket, and late in 
November when all other flowers were 
dead, he had several tufts of the elegant 
fringed gentian in full blossom. 

The next day after their walk, William 
was looking carefully in the. bottom of an 
old trunk. ‘‘ What are you looking for ?” 
asked Fanny. 

‘* A few cocoa-nut squash seeds, and an 
ear of sweet corn, which were left after the 
planting.” 

*O! yes, I know, you want tosend them 
to Mrs. Morris. I have some late flowering 
seeds which you must send too; I know 
they will please Betsey.” 

The seeds were sent, and the poor man’s 
cottage was made happier, and more cheer- 
ful by these friendly remembrances. There 
was a fine store of winter pumpkins, while 
the beautiful cypress vine ran up the little 
cords which had been stretched for them 
about the windows. It seemed as if the 
large double chrysantheums which Mrs. 
Morris transplanted into a box and placed 
in the sun on the window sill of the kitchen, 
never would die. ‘They kept blooming on, 
and a3 Mrs. Morris said, ‘‘ it was a sweet 
pretty sight to see the white snow on one 
side of the window-pane, and the pink and 
yellow flowers on the other.” Fanny and 
Mary always called a cherry pie, a Morris, 
and never forgot their dinner under the 
tree. 

If people, both old and young, rich and 
poor, would. cultivate simple tastes and 
pleasures, and do all the little acts of kind- 
ness they can to each other, how much hap- 
pier would life become, than it is when 
spent in vain desires and useless repinings. 

S. 8. A. 





A Licut Burpen.—“ My burden is light.” 
A light burden, indeed, which carries him that 
bears it. I have looked through all nature for a 
resemblance of this, and I seem to find a shadow 
of ‘it ‘in the wings of a bird, which are indeed 
borne by the creature, and yet support her:flight 
towards heaven.—St. Bernard. 





Morality. 








ORIGINAL. 


DANGER OF INDULGING A FOND- 
NESS FOR DRESS. 

Almira, bring down your muslin frock. 
The weather is getting warm, and it is time 
to have a thin dress fitted up for the 
season. 

‘“‘ Fitted up, mother. You are not going 
to make me wear that old dress this sum- 
mer, I hope. I thought I was to have a 
new frock, and a splendid one too, like 
Ann Maria’s. 

I am more anxious that you should have 
a splendid mind than a splendid dress, my 
daughter. Let your outward adorning be 
neat and simple, and you have no farther 
occasion for any anxiety about it. A fond- 
ness for dress has, to many been the cause 
of great temptation, and finally has resulted 


in the loss of character, of health, and life.’ 


I could mention many who have brought 
ruin upon themselves in this way. One, in 
particular, I now have in my mind. When 
quite young, like many other foolish girls, 
she was very fond of dress, and became ac- 
quainted witb a wicked man who flattered 
her, gave her a great deal of money, brought 
her into Boston, supported her very genteel- 
ly, gave her a carriage to ride in, and money 
enough to dress as extravagantly and as ele- 
gantly as she pleased. This man was a 
member of Congress, and when he went to 
Washington he took this girl with him, in- 
dulged her in all the extravagances of that 
metropolis, had her attend the balls and 
levees, and, at one time, she said she had a 
dress that cost 150 dollars. 

‘Did he do all that for her, mother? O 
how happy she must have been.” 

Happy away from all her friends, indulg- 
ing in vain amusements, extravagance and 
idleness, destroying her health, her mind, 
and her morals. Suppose she had died 
then, What would have become of her? 

**T should not want to die in the midst of 
so much pleasure. I should hope to live a 
great while.” 

But you*know, full well, that many are 
cut off in the midst of their days. This 
girl, however, lived a number of years, but 
found, in the end, thatthe way of transgres- 
sors was a hard way. ‘The man, that thus 
indulged her, had a wife, and was a: very 
wicked man. By and by he got tired of 
this girl and left her. Next she was sup- 
ported by another man. But ere long he 
died, and then the poor girl was left penny- 
less, homeless, and friendless, a worthless 
outcast: Probably her friends knew not 
where she was. She was ashamed to re- 
turn to them. She despised herself, and 
every one that knew her despised her too. 
Destitute’ of the comforts of life, she went 
from one degree of vice to another until 
she was found among the vilest of the vile. 

‘‘Why did not somebody try to reform 
her?” 

Very few are willing to go into those 
dens of infamy where such miserable be- 
ings congergate. However, this girl was 
fouud, and some good ladies gave her em- 
ployment, gave her good instruction and, 
for a time she did well. When they spoke 
to her about her mother she would weep 
bitterly. 

** T hope she went to see her mother.” 

No, she never met her again in this 
world. For a short time, however, she did 
pretty well, but she had become so in love 
with vice that satan, a wicked world, and 
her own wicked heart soon drew her again 
into the vortex of ruin. . In her: bad con- 
duct she was taken up, carried to the 
House ; of Correction, there died suddenly, 
and ,went to render up her final account 
Now only think how much is lost in conse 
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quence of the love of dress. She lost her 
character, the enjoywent of her friends, her 
health, the life of the body, and, as we 
have reason to believe, the life of the soul. 

“Well, mother, I am sure I will be sat- | 
isfied with my old frock, for if the love of | 
dress causes so much suffering and loss, I 
am sure I will not indulge in it.” 

That is right, my daughter. Only think | 
what you ought to do, yield your heart to | 
the Savior, seek to please him, and you | 
need fear no evil. R. E. 


THE FRUIT OF INTEMPERANCE. 


The Worcester Cataract informs us that 
a deep and solemn impression was made in a 
meeting in Worcester, by the Hon. John 
W. Lincoln, ‘who arose in meeting, and 
stated, that in the discharge of his official 
duty, as sheriff of the county of Worcester, 
it had recently been his lot to superintend 
the removal of Brigham Knapp, ftom the 
county jail to the state prison in Charles- 
town, in which he had just been sentenced 
for life, for setting fire, some months ago, 
while drunk, to the large and valuable 
house of his mother in Sutton—that when 
seated in the carriage, about to start upon 
his dismal journey, he feelingly addressed 
the multitude that had assembled around 
the vehicle, and holding upto their eyes, and 
clanking in their ears, the heavy chains 
and manacles upon his limbs, conjured them 
all to profit by Ais example, as they there 
saw, in ‘those chains, and: im his destiny, 
only some of the woful and legitimate con- 
sequences of the use of intoxicating drinks; 
and that the wretched prisoner had written 
a communication to his friends.in Sutton, 
of whieh he had taken a copy, and would 
read to the meeting, if allowed the favor to 
do so, and which, proceeding to the desk, 
he did read as follows : 

“I am about to leave this place for my 
future sclitary home ; and I thought I would 
write a few lines to my friends and acquain- 
tance, as, perhaps, it may be the last time 
that I may ever address them, I would ask 
them if they ever heard any thing against 
my character of any shape or manner, ex- 
cept what has been the consequence of in, 
temperance? You all know me; and that, 
when ander the influence of liquor, it, has 
made me perfectly ipsane. As to the crime 
ef which I have been convicted, I have 'no 
remenibrance of having committed it. You 
all know that when a man is under the in- 
fluence of liquor, he knows not, what he 
does-—he is an insane man—he is as hiksly 
to injure his best friend as his enemy. I 
have been’ convicted; whether innocent or 
guilty... The law of the land demands me, 
and I,must go and suffer Jong for my of- 
fence. Oh! what a solemn, thought,’ to 
leave, my dear mother, who brought,me up 
from/iniancy to manhood—the best friend 
I haye on earth; my brothers and sisters, 
friends, relations and acquaintance, and 
every thing dear to me here,and go to a 
prison-life!, O, what a isolema thought ! 
No tongue can express my .feelings! I 
should hke to see you all one,/half hour, 
and talk to you of tntemperance; and tell 
you how it began with me, and how it has 
ended. I hope you will use it no more. 
It is worse than death! I have come tothe 
determination, that if ever I should have my 
liberty, never,no never to: touch that poi- 
son that.has bit me. But I hope that bite 
will be cured; and when my_ friends.get 
up a petition, I hope.that you all will sign 
it, that 1 may ,once more be at liberty, and 
that you!,may see,me in my,old_ native 
town, a sober, a teformed, and a temperate 
man. ‘I bid you, all adieu, 

“ Bricuam, Knapp. 
Worcester Jail, June 7, 1844,” 








Nursery. 


BE .KIND. 

‘Don’t cry,’ is just now uttered in the 
street, urider my window, ina kind, encour- 
aging tone, by a little girl who has. charge 
of a smallerone. The! weather is exces- 
sively warm, and I presume both the chil- 
dren feel very uncomfortable. Had the el- 
der been impatient, and’ neglected ‘her ‘lit 
tle sister, perhaps you'would excuse her, 
and say, ““ f do not wonder—it ‘is so tearm, 
and she! is ‘so tired.” But our little girl 
seems’ to have forgotten herself, and is con- 
soling the younger. Her’ affectionate, 











soothing tone,'as she “says, “‘ Don’t cry,’ 











makes. me feel as kindly toward her as she 
appears to feel toward the little one; and I 


should like to go down to the door, and let 


her know how pleasing it is to hear her 
speak so kindly. 

Let me ask the little girl who happens to 
be reading this piece, are you kind? 

Some people think they are kind when 
they are not; so I would like to have you 
think carefully about it, and understand 
what it is to be kind. 

Sometimes children make great profes- 
sions of regard for their friends, and; when 
they happen to be in a humor for it, will 
beg to be permitted to do something for 
them, and will be very anxious to amuse 
their little brother or sister ; when, perhaps 
the truth is, they do not know what else to 
do just then, and they wish to amuse them- 
selves. We can see that they are’not real- 
ly kind, because they are not willing to 
give up any plan or comfort of their own 
for the sake of making others happy. They 
do riot like to amuse a little sister when 
they intended to do any thing else; nor to 
lend any of their playthings when they can 
possibly use them themselves. 

Sometimes children, and grown people 
too, especially young ladies, will make a 
great ado about some animal, a kitten, or a 
dog, or a bird; and you would suppose that 
if they think so much of one of these dumb 
creatures, they surely must be very kind. 
And sosome of them are. It is perfectly 
right to take good care of animals, and if 
you are not inclined to do so, we know that 
you are unkind. When you have a nice 
kitten or dog, brought up in the house 
with you, I do not wonder you ‘like it, and 
like to play with it—though I hope you 
never think of confining a bird or any ani- 
mal that loves to run wild—that is very sel- 
fish, and not at all kind. But, then, many 
who profess to have so much feeling for 
their favorite animals, show that they are 
not really kind, by having no regard for 
any body but themselves or their own. 
They will annoy the whole family, and put 
every body to inconvenience, when there is 
no necessity for it, by foolish care and un- 
ceasing clamor about their pets. If you 
happen to be one of those who display a 
great deal of concern about cats and dogs, 
let me advise you to ask yourself whether 
you have as much regard for people, and 
whether you are as anxiows to oblige oth- 
ers, as your zeal respecting some’ little 
animal would give people a right to ex- 
pec. 

If some interesting object of compas- 
sion should come into your way, such as a 
poor blind man, or a deaf and dumb little 
girl, or a dear little orphan that ‘all the 
people were noticing a great deal; 1. pre- 
sume you would do something to’ show 
your sympathy, and would think ' yourself 
very ‘kind. But it is easy to do kind 
things when our feelings aré excited; or 
when our actions attract attention, and are 
praised. So this is not proof that you are 
kind. 

Lucy was left one afternoon with her 
little brother, and there was no-one else to 
amuse him. She had just received a pres- 
ent of something for a frock for her doll, 
and she was anxious to make it as soon 
as possible, She cut it out, and began to 
make it.. But James was a very little boy ; 
he could not help to make a doll’s dress, 
and he had but little patience to sit still 
and see his sister make it, because he 
had nothing to do meanwhile. He looked 
on a few minutes, and then asked Lucy 
to play hide and seek’; but Lucy refused— 
she wanted to make the frock.’ James 
thought it never would be done, and ‘he 
felt impatient and began. to fret. This 
vexed Lucy, and being out of humor, she 
could not fix ‘her work to suit her, ‘arid 
that vexed her more; and she scolded at 
James for giving her so much trouble. ‘This 
only*made James more ill-natured. | He 
cried and she spoiled her frock, because she 
was too mueh disturbed to attend to it prop- 
erly, and then she was more angry still ; 
and finally they hada sad quarrel. Was 
Lucy kind?) No, you will say; but you 
see how easily she might have been. If 
she had'laid by her doll’s dress, and played 
hide and seek with James, it is very likely 
he would have tired in a little time, and 
been glad to set down again to see her 


make the frock; and perhaps by telling | 


him a story when he began to be uneasy 
again, she might have finished, it, But. if 
she did not finish it, was it not much better 
to. make James happy, and that’ both: of 

















them were saved from ill-humor and a 
quarrel? I am sure Lucy would have felt 
much happier; and instead of having lost 
the frock, she would still haye had -the 
beautiful muslin to make up at another 
time. 

I am confident this is the way the little 


girl would have done, who just spoke so | 


soothingly to her little sister, ‘“‘ Don’t cry.” 
“QO!” you exclaim, “‘ any body could have 
said that—it was nothing wonderful.” I 
know it—and many a one would have said 
it very ill-naturedly, and in a commanding 
tone, which would not have done much 
good, I assure you. But it was the kind 
voice and manner which made me almost 
know this little girl was kind. And you 
will do well to remember that it is by your 
voice and manner, and your consideration 
for others, in small matters, on common oc- 
casions, when you are not thinking ofmaking 
a display, that people will judge whether 
you are kind. O, how much that is de- 
lightful' is in that little word k1np! 
LS. S. Advocate. 
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DEATH. OF A 8S. 8. SCHOLAR. 
Ruth W. Welsh, aged 13 years, the sub- 





‘not seen, she loved.” 


Her mother asked her if she wanted to go 
and leave her? Being her only daughter, 
she looked up and said, ‘‘ I love you moth- 
er, but I love Jesus better.” After listen- 
ing to prayer she says, “‘I love to hear 
prayer offered; I try to pray with them, as 
far as my weakness will let me.’’ She took 
great delight in hearing the Bible read and 
hymns repeated. 

Towards evening it became apparent to 
all that her dissolution was nigh. After ly- 
ing some time suffering patiently, she re- 
quested a friend to repeat that hymn, 

_ “Oh when shall I see Jesus, 
And dwell with him above.” 


The difficulty in breathing increasing, she 


was not able to converse but little. A - 


friend standing by her inquired, “‘ Are you 
happy, Ruth?” “ Yes, yes.” Her moth- 
er said, “‘ and must you go and leave me, 
my child?” ‘ Yes—yes; but you must 
not cry.” But one struggle—one groan— 
one gasp—that happy spirit was embraced 
in the arms of that Saviour, ‘‘ whom having 
How true it is, 
Death loves a shining mark. 

My young reader, whilst you have been 
reading these lines, have you not desired 


' that religion, which would enahle you to 


' feel that dying was but going home? 


ject of this notice, evinced in early youth a » 


deep interest in serious things. While oth- 
ers were engaged in childish sports, she 
was seen at home with her book, or en- 
gaged in other employment. She loved to 
go to the house of God. When very young 
she became a member, of the Second Bap- 
tist Sabbath School in Salem. 

It was not until the summer of 1842 that 
the effects of the good seed sown were seen. 
God by his providence laid her on a bed of 


Re- 
member, although you are young, you must 
die. Would you die as Ruth died? She 
felt she was a great sinner; but Jesus was 


| a great Saviour, just such a one as she 


, heart. 


sickness, and, as she thought a_ bed of | 


death. She then gave her heart to the Sav- 
iour, and felt death had no sting. From 
that illness she partially recovered, but the 
seeds of consumption were then sown: ‘‘ As 
the outward man perished, the inward man 
was renewed day by day.” ; 

During the last winter her religious fee]- 
ings were more generally known. In Og- 
tober, after, consulting a physician, she 
told her mother she knew she should never 
be well again, but she was not afraid to die, 
and often in the stillness of night would 
she talk with her mother about heaven, and 
how much better off she would be there. 
She earnestly desired the conversion of her 
friends, and often would she send messages 
to the Sabbath School; so deeply did she 
feel for‘them, that she gave a letter to the 
superintendent, requesting him to read it to 
the school, which I will give my young 
readers in her own language. 

** My dear school mates—I must tell you 
what the Lord has done for me; though he 
has seen fit to afflict me in depriving me of 
the. privilege of meeting with you,-yet he 
has taught me to look to him for the bless- 
ings I receive, and endure my afflictions 
with patience and salon to his will; 
and 1 hope that I shall love and serve him 
as.long asI live. Oh, what a good thing it 
is to have ministers and teachers to. lead us 


to the Lord. God is good to us. Ima 
never meet with youin the Sabbath School, 
but I I shall meet you in heaven. I 
wish would loye and serve the Lord 


while you are in health, for he is good to 
you in giving you all the blessings you en- 
joy. Ruta W. Wetsu.” 

Since last April she has been rapidly de- 
clining, but perfectly resigned to the will of 
God. ‘‘Oh,”. said ‘she, ‘ how wicked it 
would be for me‘to murmur, when the Sa- 
viour suffered so much for me.” After re- 
covering from an ill turn so as to speak, she 
says, ‘I shall soon be with my Saviour. 
Oh what a dear Saviour ; Ae had not where 
to lay his head, but I havea pillow to rest 
mine upon.’’ Sing, ‘“‘ We are travelling 
home to heaven above,” &c. She then re- 
peated, ° 

“Oh, sinner; why will aa not go, 

There’s room enough for you, | know.” 
‘Is there not?” ‘ Yes,’ a friend replied, 
** you wish all to come to Christ, do you 
not?” ‘Oh yes!’ On the superinten- 
dent coming in, she joined with him in sing- 
ing. | At another time.she exclaims, ‘‘ How 
happy I feel!” ‘The Monday preceeding 
her death, she says, “I have been thinking, 
if 1 hadnot religion how unhappy I should 
be; I fear I should not be able to seek it 
now; I should feel it was hard to suffer so 
much, but’: I now feel, it is for the best.” 








needed. ‘Then like her go to that dear Sa- 
viour, repent of your sins, give him your 
Consecrate the dew of your youth 
to the Lord, for he has promised, ‘‘ Those 
who seek me early shall find me.” Then 
you will be permitted to sing, ‘‘O death 
where is thy sting? O grave where is thy 
victory?” But thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.—S. S. Treasury. 











Learning. 

















It is a bright morning in June every dew 
drop is glittering in sunlight, agit waves 
gently upon the bending boughs. The birds 
are carolling out their rich matin notes in 
the groves, and sweet odors from the forest 
and glade fill the clear sky. 

Romping children are bounding along 
the green-decked ways to the old country 
school house, shouting in glee, or pouring 
out their mellow voices in joyous songs. 
Five happy hearts and smiling faces have 
already entered the school room, and plac- 
ed aside their bonnets, to welcome the com- 
ing of kind Miss England, their teacher, 
with a courtesy and a kiss. But see what 
an elegant boquet little Mary Stanton has! 
“ Where did you get it?’ said all the girls 
ina breath. ‘“‘O, mamma gave it to me; 
she promised if I would be up bright and 
early this morning, make my bed, and 
sweep out the chambers nicely, she would 
make me up as beautiful a bunch of flowers 
as she could find in the garden, to carry to 
Miss England. I was up at sunrise, and 
mother said I did my work very well, and 
here are the flowers. How pleased the Mis- 
tress will look when I hand them to her.” 
The girls all wished they had such a beau- 
tiful present, and resolved to make the same 
bargain with their mothers, so that they 
might come the next morning with a fra- 
grant boquet. _ But there comes Miss Eng- 
land! and the Editor must hurry away, only 


stopping to wish, that the little ladies may g 


keep their resolution, and become, as all, 
both lads and ladies should, from henceforth 
early risers; industrious in their habits, 
and affectionate in their disposition. 

i S. S. Messenger. 
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THE FLOATING CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR, FOR SEAMEN 


PERMANENTLY MOORED AT THE FOOT OF MEE STREET, CITY OF MEW-YORKE. 


Built on a deek of 76 by 36 feet, cover- 
ing two boats of 80 tons each, and 10 feet 
apart, being 70 feet long, and 30 wide. 
The exterior and interior are both Gothic. 
It is kept afloat near the wharf, at the foot 
of Pike Street, is easily entered, and pro- 
tected from vessels by large chained logs. 
Sittings are provided for 500 persons. It 


can easily be moved to any other place. 





The pastor, Rev. B. C. C. Parker, is a 
gentleman well calculated for his important 
post.—Sheet Ancorr. 


It may be asked why the Church was not 
built on the land? Because the sailor’s 
home is on the sea—and he would prefer a 
Church floating on the salt water, to one 
built on a rock. 











Religion. 











HOW TO OVERCOME EVIL WITH 
GOOD. 


A short anecdote recently related in the 
hearing of the writer, by a clergyman from 
a neighboring city, illustrates so happily the 
power of love in-overcoming evil, that I can- 
not deny myself-the pleasure.of repeating 
here, though I feat it ‘will lose something of 
its interest in the repetition. 

‘“*T was in the city of P.” said the narra- 
tor, “seated im the study of the brother with 
whom I had been laboring; when a little 
German girl of twelve or fourteen years of 
age entered the room, and bursting into 
tears as she went directly up to the pastor, 
exclaimed in an animated tone, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. 
, T am sure the Lord is going to con- 
vert my father. I do believe he will be 
converted now,’’ she added, with so much 
emotion, that it attracted my attention, and 
drew from me the inquiry, ‘‘ Of whom is 
she speaking?’ ‘ Tell the gentleman your- 
self, my child,” said my friend, “ what 
God has done, and what you have been try- 
ing to do for him.” 

From the simple story of the girl, I gath- 
ered the following particulars. She had 
providentially been led, a year and a half 
since, in her ignorance and sin, to enter 
the church where my friend was preaching, 
and while there, the Lord graciously met 
her, and converted her soul. Full of won- 
der and joy, she ran home to tell her fa- 
ther, who was a bigoted Catholic, what a 
Saviour she had found ; but to her surprise, 
he became very angry, beat her cruelly, and 
forbade the mention of the subject again in 
in his house. She continued, however, to 
attend church, and after some time, she 
told her father, she felt it her duty to be 
baptized, and unite with the people of God, 
in commemorating the dying love of Jesus. 
Greatly enraged, he assured her, if she did 
unite with the church, he would beat her to 
death, and she had no reason to doubt that 
he would keep his word. With this pros- 
pect before her, the dear child, trusted all 
the consequences in the hands of Him who 
hath said, ‘‘ I will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee.” She was baptized, and admit- 
ted to the privileges of the visible church, 
and it was a happy day to her soul. When 
she returned home, and told her father 
what she had done, he took a hoop-pole, 
and after beating her with it most unmerci- 
fully, drove her from the house, telling her 
never to return, until she has given up her 
new-fangled religion. Thus forsaken of 
her father, the Lord took her up, and she 
was soon provided with a service place in 
a pious family, where she was kindly treat- 
ed, and permitted to enjoy religious privi- 
leges.,. On entering this family, however, 
the'girl reserved to herself the right of being 
absent from home the first Monday of every 
month, without specifying her reasons for 
making the reservation. She provided her- 
self with German Tracts, and on that day, 
went to all the German families of her ac- 














quaintance, offered them a tract, conversed, 
and whenever permitted, prayed with them 
before leaving—always taking her father’s 
house in her way, though sure of being 
cruelly abused and beaten by the unnatural 
parent. Month after month she made her 
appearance in that little shop, and with a 
smile, offered the hardened man a Tract, 
at the same time entreating him to think of 
his poor soul, and offering to pray with him. 
She was uniformly driven away with severe 
blows ; ‘‘ but,’’ said she, “‘I did*not care 
for the blows, for, sir, my poor father’s soul 
was all that I thought of, or cared for.” 
In this course she persevered—how long, 
think you, indolent Christian—you who in 
the midst of ease and comfort, think it hard 
to wait one little month for an answer to 
prayer; how long did this young disciple 
go forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 
sustained by faith alone. For eightcen 
months she had persevered, without seeing 
any fruit of her labors, when two months 
before I met her, she found, on visiting her 
father as usual, that he was in tears over 
his work. He suffered her to read, con- 
verse, and pray, without interruption, and 
at parting bid her come again, for “she 
was a good girl.”” The next month he was 
still more tender, and even begged his 
child to pray for him, saying he was so vile, 
he dared not pray for himself. On the day 
when I first saw her she had been with him 
again, and to use her own language, ‘‘ Oh, 
how changed was my poor father. Tears 
were running di his cheeks as he beg- 
ged me to forgiV@™—s cruel treatment, and 
entreat God for his soul. I told him I had noth- 
ing to forgive, for I had not laid any thing 
against him, since I knew he had_a pre- 
cious soul, for which Jesus died ; if the 
Saviour loved him so much, surel ight 
love him well enough to be willin bear 
blows for the sake of his poor soul. “T ask- 
ed him to pray for himself, and he knelt 
down at my side, but he could only say, 
“O Lord, forgive, forgive—oh Lord, for- 
give ;” and now, sir, 1 am sure the Lord 
will hear and convert my dear father.” 
She then took her leave, while I blessed 
Him who out of the mouth of this babe in 
Christ, had taught such a lesson of faith 
and perseverance in doing good. The next 
evening, on entering the room where prayer 
was wont to be made, I recognized the 
sweet shrill tones of the little German girl 
in the individual who was addressing the 
throne of grace, and presently I found that 
her father was there humbled to the very 
dust in view af his sins, and inquiring with 
trembling eagerness the way to the Saviour’s 
feet. A new song was put into his mouth 
that night, and the father and the daughter 
left the room together, rejoicing in the 
grace which washed away their stains, and 
gave them a foretaste of the glory to be re- 
vealed.— Advocate of Moral Reform. 
















A NEGRO BOY’S PRAYER. 
Here is a beautiful instance of child-like 
confidence in God. Those who please may 
smile at the idea that this boy’s prayer had 








any connection with the result, but the sto- 
ry is a fine one, as we find it in a speech 
recently delivered in London by the Rev. 
J. C. Brown, a young missionary about to 
sail in the “ John Williams” for the South 
Seas. 


A boy who had been liberated from a | 


captured slave vessel was landed at Sierra 
Leone, and placed under the care of a 
schoolmaster named Thompson. On one 
occasion the boys not being in school, and 
the door being shut, Mr. Thompson, on 
passing, heard a murmuring; he listened, 
and discovered that this boy was engaged 
in prayer. His petitions were to the follow- 
ing effect: 

“My Lord Jesus, me tank thee that 
wicked man come and catch me; and that 
good King George’s big ship come and 
catch wicked man’s ship, and bring me 
here, and Massa Thompson teach me read, 
and teach me know thee. Me one very 
great favor to ask ; send more wicked man, 


catch. father and mother, and send good | 


King George’s big ship, catch wicked man’s 
ship, and bring father and mother here, and 
massa Thompson teach them read, and 
teach them know thee; and we all! go to 
heaven together.” 

Some might say, What a prayer! The 
boy told what he wanted, and in the words 
which his wants suggested. Mr. Thomp- 
son then went and spoke to him, and asked 
him whether he thought Jesus Christ would 
hear such a prayer, to which he replied that 
he Mr. T. had said Christ would hear all 
prayer. In the evening of that day, Mr. 
Thompson was walking on the beach, and 
there saw little Tom. On asking him what 
he was doing, he replied, he had come to 
see whether Christ heard his prayer. He 
continued frequently to visit the beach, and 
one evening returned, dancing and clapping 
his hands. Mr. Thompson inquired the 
reason. He answered, ‘ Prayer answered ; 
father and mother come;” and dragging 
Mr. Thompson to the beach, he pointed out 
two aged negroes who had just been saved 
from a slaver by a man-of-war—his own pa- 
rents. Thus Tom exemplified not only the 
spririt of prayer, but showed a waiting spir- 
it, anticipating the reception of the bless- 
ing asked. 








Parental. 


EARLY RISING. 

My Dear Mary,—It is now the beauti- 
ful summer-season, when our kind Creator 
has given us the greatest delights of nature. 
It is the time of flowers, and fruits, and 
birds, and beautiful prospects. But to en- 
joy these fully, you must rise betimes, 
Young persons sometimes get into a very 
bad habit of lying in bed for some hours 
after the sunis up. They are asleep, when 
creation is showing its wonderful beauties. 
They lose many pleasures which they might 
enjoy for nothing; and they are forming a 
habit which is likely to remain with them 
as long as they live. 

Make one fair trial of early rising, and 
you will be persuaded that I am right. Go 
out with me just before sunrise. The mo- 
ment you go abroad, what a freshness and 
fragrance breathe from the country around! 
What a concert of gay birds in the wood ! 
What brilliant colors in the various flow- 
ers! Now tell me, is not this far better 
than to be lying, stupidly asleep in a warm 
bed ? 

Early rising is good for the health. Most 
old people will tell you that they have been 
early risers. If you wish to have an appe- 
tite for your breakfast, go out in season and 
brush away the early dew. A little exer- 
cise in these morning hours is better than 
a great deal at a later hour in the day. 

Those who lie long in bed are apt to neg- 
lect their dress. As they rise but a little 
before the family come together, they have 
to dress in a hurry; and so they fall into 
careless, slovenly ways. What is still 
worse, they often neglect their lessons. In 
the evening, when tired with play, they 
put off their tasks till morning; and when 
the morning comes they sleep so long that 
they have just time to hurry down to break- 
fast. And what is worst of all, they are al- 
most sure to neglect their devotions. They 
have no time to read their Bible, as every 
one ought to do every morning ; and if they 
pray, it is in a hgsty, careless manner, 
which is unprofitable to them, and displeas- 
ing toGod. So you see there are serious 
evils growing out of late rising. 














It is a false kindness in your friends to 
let you sleep too long in the morning, and 
when you grow older you will not thank 
them for it. It would be a real favor if they 
were to force you to arise at an early hour, 
day after day, until the habit was fully 
formed and fixed for life. 

Begin at once. Every thing must have 
a beginning. It will be a little hard at 
first, but it will be less and less so every 
day. Spring out of bed the moment you 
open your eyes. Never lie an instant after 
you awake, and find it day. This will soon 
make it necessary for you to retire early, 
and you will not wake too early more than 
once or twice. 

I hope to find you among the early birds, 
and to see by your cheeks and your activi- 
ty, that my rules have done you good. 


[Letters to a very Young Lady. 
Sabbath School. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SABBATH 
SCHOOL TEACHER. 


It is about thirty five years ago since I 
first became a Sabbath School teacher. 
Edinburgh was a different place then from 
what it is now; there were few Sabbath 
Schools, and the proportion of teachers was 
still smaller. Hence a large school had 
commonly but two teachers, a number now 
properly deemed insufficient, unless on the 
monitorial system, which should be avoid- 
ed, if possible, in Sabbath Schools. My 
school was situated in a poor and densely 
populated part of the “ old town,” and the 
average attendance was ninety scholars. 
For several years I labored without seeing 
any fruit. The children were quiet and 
attentive, and I was happy in the work be- 
cause my heart was in it; yet often, when 
sitting at home on the Sabbath evenings af- 
ter I had dismissed my school, I used to feel 
discouraged, and as if my faith was giving 
way, because I had no reason to believe that 
one soul had been converted to God. 

One winter evening I had come home 
from business earlier than usual. I had not 
been long seated until I heard the deor-bell 
ring. ‘The servant happening to come into 
the room a few minutes afterward, I asked 
who it was that had been at the door. She 
said, that “it was the boys getting the key 
of the school-room.” I asked for what pur- 
pose they required it; and she answered, 
that “she didn’t know, but they got it reg- 
ularly every Wednesday night, and brought 
it back again in about an hour.” I wonder- 
ed at this, and a short while after proceeded 
to the school. When I came to the door I 
listened, and heard a voice in earnest prayer, 
—it was one of my scholars who was praying. 
I then looked throngh a hole in the window 
shutter, and saw that the little prayer meet- 
ing was composed of six or seven of my old- 
est scholars. That night I did not interrupt 
them, but came home. My heart was full. 
To all appearance, one had come after me 
who had been teaching some of my scholars 
what flesh and blood could not have reveal- 
ed to them. I have come through many 
scenes since that time, and God has mingled 
many joys in my cup; but I do not remem- 
ber a more joyful spot in ali my earthly pil- 
grimage than my walk home after being a 
silent and unseen witness of my scholars’ 
prayer meeting. 

The boy whose voice I heard I remem- 
ber well. His name was Thomas W ' 
and he was anative of Lauder. Several 
years after the period above mentioned, he 
gave signs that he was ripening for an early 
entrance into the New Jerusalem. Con- 
sumption slowly brought him to his grave, 
and during his long illness, I spent many a 
happy hour at his bedside. He grew rapid- 
ly in grace as he got near to glory. «I will 
never forget the occasions when I talked 
with this dying child of God about the time 
when teacher and scholar should together 
see the King in his beauty, and the land 
that is afar off. 

Is there any Sabbath School teacher los- 
ing heart because he sees no fruit of his la- 
bor? Let him live upon the promise, 
“They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy.”—Scottish S. S. T. Mag. 























Pieasures.—I see that when I follow my 
shadow, it flies me; when I fly my shadow, it 
follows me. I know pleasures are but shadows, 
which hold no longer than the sunshine of my 
fortunes. Lest fey pleasures shoutd forsake 
me, I will fo them. Pleasures most flies 
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Editorial. 


THE LEPER CURED BY A WORD. 

When our little readers see the heading of 
this piece, some of them no doubt will inquire, 
“ What is a Leper?” Before we proceed to the 
story, then, we must answer this question. A 
Leper is a person who has the disease called the 
Leprosy. It is a dreadful disease, which pre- 
vails in Eastern countries. There are several 
kinds of leprosy, some of which are worse than 
others. ‘The kind most common among the 
Jews, covered the skin or a part of it with white 
scales, which made it look like snow. It comes 
on very slow, and works in the blood many 
years before it shows itself in the skin. It first 
appears in small spots on the skin, which in- 
crease and spread very slowly, till at last they 
cover the whole skin. The face looks like a 
coal, the fire of which is about half gone out. 
It is swelled and full of hard pimples. The eyes 
are red and inflamed ; the ears are swelled and 
red, with ulcers about the roots. The nose 
sinks into the face, because these parts which 
support it are eaten out by the disease. The 
tongue is dry, black, swelled, and full of sores. 
Sore swellings appear on the jaws; the eye- 
brows swell ; the points of the fingers, and the 
feet and toes swell; the nails become sealy ; the 
joints of the hands and feet drop off; and at last 
the poor sufferer falls to pieces. 

The leprosy is easily taken by one person 
from another ; and children receive it from their 
parents. Among the Jews, when one was dis- 
covered to have the leprosy, he was obliged to 
go about with his clothes torn, his head bare, 
and a covering on his upper lip; and when any 
body came near him, he cried out, “ Unclean! 
Unclean !” to warn him not to,come near. Be- 
sides this, he was not allowed to live with other 
people, but in a house by himself. It was gen- 
erally supposed that the leprosy was sent of 
God, as a punishment for sin. In several cases 
mentioned in the Old Testament, it was so, 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, was taken with lep- 
rosy, for rebelling against Moses, when God had 
set him over the people. Uzziah, king of Ju- 
dah, was smitten with the leprosy, because he 
went into the temple to burn incense, which be- 
longed to the priests only to do. Gehazi, the 
servant of Elisha, was also smitten with leprosy, 
for lying. 

When Jesus was in a certain city, a leper 
came to him,—a man who was full of leprosy,— 
afflicted with this disease in its worst form. 
And, when he saw Jesus, he kneeled down be- 
fore him, and fell on his face and worshipped 
him, beseeching him to have mercy upon him, 
saying, “ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean.” Then Jesus was moved with compas- 
sion for the poor man, and said, “I will, be thou 
clean.” And, as soon as he had said these 
words, the man was perfectly cured. Jesus then 
charged him not to tell any body what was done; 
because he knew that the wicked rulers would 
persecute him, and prevent his preaching to the 
people. But the man weit away and told it to 
every body he saw; and there was such a stir 
about it that Jesus was obliged to leave the city 
and go away into desert places, where nobody 
lived. There he retired to pray, but the people 
followed him from every quarter. 

The effects of leprosy on the body are very 
much like the effects of sin upon the soul. The 
prophet Isaiah probably alludes to this disease, 
when in describing the sins of the children of 
Israel, he says, “'The whole head is sick, and 
the whole heart faint. From the sole of the foot 
even unto the head, there is no soundness in it; 
but wounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores; 
they have not been closed, neither bound up, 
neither mollified with ointment.” This is a 

good description of the dreadful effects of sin. 
If our dear readers will examine their hearts, 
they will find it so. They are all polluted by 
sin, and there is no good in them, till they are 
renewed by the Holy Spirit. But this poor lep- 
er has set a good example for you. He was 
very earnest in going to Jesus to be cured of his 
leprosy. You should be very earnest in going 
to him to be cleansed from sin. He believed in 
Jesus. He had faith in him. He said, “Lord, 
if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” So 
you must have faith in Jesus, and say to him, 
“Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean, 
from the guilt and defilement of sin. N. 
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FINE FEATHERS. 

When quite a child, I remember strutting 
about in my new clothes, and fancying that 
everybody was admiring me. I should hard- 
ly have fallen into such a silly mistake, but for 
some foolish remarks of our neighbor, Mrs. 
Richards. Indeed, I don’t think children in 
general begin to pride themselves on fine dress, 
or many other paltry distinctions, until they are 
taught to do so by the improper value attached 
to these trifles in the opinions, or, atleast, in the 
expressions of those around them. My grand- 
father called me to him, and said, “ Fine feath- 
ers make fine birds ;” but they do not make good 
birds, or useful birds. Remember, my boy, 
“Goodness is better than beauty,” or than finery 
either; and a gay outside is not always a mark 
of any thing good within.” 

Not long afterwards some trifling circum- 
stances occurred that rivetted in my memory 
what my grandfather had said. My aunt, who 
was famous for her poultry yard, had some ban- 
tam fowls which were very much admired. A 
neighbor once asked to buy or exchange some 
eggs, as she wished to obtain a brood of those 
exceedingly beautiful little creatures. My aunt 
replied that it was her intention to part with 
them altogether. “They are,” she said, “ pret- 
ty enough to look at; but they are very little 
profit; indeed, they don’t, either in flesh or 
eggs, pay for the food they eat; and the ban- 
tam cock is the most saucy, conceited, quarrel- 
some bird in the yard. Yonder is a plain brown 
hen that nobody admires; but I know her 
worth, and I would not change her for a dozen 
bantams with all their fine teathers.”— Youth’s 
Penny Gazette. 
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LESSONS FROM THE FADED FLOWERS. 


“Well, Timothy,” said an old gentleman, 
“you look as happy as May-day, and the flowers 
of your garden are just in their very prime; 
value them while they are fresh, for they will 
not remain so long. When I was a boy about 
your age, my father had a rose bush growing in 
his garden, just by the window. One day, when 
the bush was in blossom, my little sister and I 
were looking through the window at the bunches 
of roses, and calling one of them my father, an- 
other my mother, a third my brother, and a 
fourth my sister. We amused ourselves for 
some time in this manner, and much enjoyed 
ourselves. Three days after that, we again 
went to the cottage window to look at our pretty 
flowers, but they were withered away, and noth- 
ing of them was left but dirty dark nme clus- 
ters, that were not worth gathering. Since then, 
Timothy, we have lost our real fathers, mothers, 
brothers, and sisters. Value your parents, your 
brothers, your sisters, and your friends while you 
have them, for as your flowers will fade in a few 
days, so must those you love fade away, also, in 
a few years, perhaps, in a few days.”—Jb. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO PRAYING PARENTS. 


A clergyman one day stepped into a store, in 
which was kept the village post-office. ‘he 
post-master opened a letter directed to himself, 
and sat for some time perusing it, manifesting 
at the same time the deepest emotion. The 
clergyman kindly inquired the cause of his 
tears. 

“ Sir,” said the postmaster, “this letter is in- 
deed good tidings. I have a son, for whose sal- 
vation | and my wife have been long and ear- 
nestly praying. He went not long since to the 
village of , for the purpose of attending its 
most excellent academy. We commenced a 
protracted meeting here a few days ago, and we 
sent for him to come home, in hopes that he 
would become one of its subjects. But this let- 
ter (and the tears rolled in torrents from his 
cheeks as he spoke) brings me the joyful word 
that he is already born of the Spirit. God has 
answered my prayers, and I must rejoice.” 

Happy parents! Glorious reward for years of 
grief and anxiety. How encouraging to others! 
Pray on, ye troubled ones, and God will yet give 
you the desire of your hearts.—S. S. Messenger. 











MENTAL FOLLY, OR HUMORING A DEAD 
MAN 


An eloquent, popular divine, in Naples, in 
— a discourse on mental hallucination, 
or hypochondriacism, relates the following anec- 
dote about an insane patient, who refused to 
eat :-— 

Whilst residing at Rome, I paid a visit to a 
lunatic asylum ; and, among the more remarka- 
ble patients, one was pointed out tome who had 
been saved, with much difficulty, from inflicting 
death upon himself by voluntary starvation in 
bed, under an impression that he was defunct, 
declaring that dead people never ate. It was 
soon obvious to all that the issue must be fatal, 
when the humane physician bethought him of a 
stratagem. Half a dozen of the attendants, 
dressed in white shrouds, and their hands and 
faces covered with chalk, were marched in a sin- 
gle file, with dead silence, into a room adjoining 
that of the patient, he observing them through a 
door purposcly left open, where they sat down to 
a hearty meal. “ Hallo,” said he that was de- 
ceased, to an attendant, “ who are they 2” “Dead 
men,” was the reply. “What,” rejoined the 


self-+upposed corpse, “do dead people eat?” 
“T’) be sure they do, as you see,” answered the 


] 
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attendant. “If that’s the case,” exclaimed the 
defunct, “T’ll join them, for I’m famished,” and 


| thus instantly was broken the spell.—Larley’s 


Magazine. 





WOMAN’S TEMPER. 


No trait of character is more valuable ina 
female than the possession of a sweet temper. 
Home can never be made happy without it. It 
is like the flowers that spring up in our path- 
way, reviving and cheering us. Let a man go 
home at night, wearied and worn by the toils of 
the day, and how soothing is a word dictated by 
a good disposition! It is sunshine falling upon 
his heart. He is happy, and the cares of life are 
forgotten. A sweet temper has asoothing influ- 
ence over the minds of a whole family. Where 
it is found in the wife and mother, you observe 
kindness and love predominating over the bad 
feelings of a natural heart. Smiles, kind words 
and looks, characterize the children, and peace 
and love have their dwelling there. Study, 
then, to acquire and retain a sweet temper. It 
is more valuable than gold; it captivates more 
than beauty ; and to the close of life retains all 
its freshness and power. 


THE SON OF LOUIS THE SIXTEENTH OF 
FRANCE. 


Marie Antoinette, with the view of inculcat- 
ing sentiments of humanity on the mind of the 
young prince, took him to see various hospitals 
and charitable institutions in Paris. He was 
particularly interested at the hospital for desert- 
ed infants or foundlings, and, on his return, re- 
peatedly said to his mother, “ Mother, when shall 
we go again?” He immediately began to lay 
by part of his pocket-money, in a little casket 
that had been given him, and, with some addi- 
tions from friends, his little treasure soon amount- 
ed to a considerable sum. The king, who was 
not in the secret, saw him one day very busily 
employed, in counting and piling up his pieces 
of money. ‘ Why, Charles, you are saving up 
your money like a miser!” Coloring at the 
very word, Miser, the young prince said: “ Yes, 
I am a miser, but it is for those poor foundling 
children. Ah,if youcould see them; you would 
so pity them!” Charmed at his sensibility, the 
king took him into his arms, and ended by com- 
pletely filling the casket.— Youth’s Friend. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE LATE GEORGE THE 
THIRD OF ENGLAND, 


One day, at breakfast, whilst his majesty, 
George the Third, was reading the newspaper 
to the queen, one of the youngest of the prin- 
cesses said, “I cannot think what a prison is ?” 
Upon its being explained, and some one saying 
that the prisoners were often half-starved, the 
child replied, “ That is very cruel, for the prison 
is bad enough without starving; but I will give 
all my allowance to buy bread for the poor pris- 
oners.” Due praise was given for this benevo- 
lent intention, which was directed to be put in 
force, together with an addition from the royal 
parents; and many a person was relieved, with- 
out knowing his benefactors, or suspecting 
that a little child’s benevolence was the cause 
of it.—Jb. 


BEAR YE ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 


“Two,” says Solomon, “are better than one ; 
for if one fall he can help the other; but woe 
unto him who is alone when he falleth.” The 
cobbler could not paint the picture, but he could 
tell Apelles that the shoe-latchet was not quite 
right, and the painter tho it well to take his 
hint. Two neighbors, o d and the other 
lame, were called to a place at a great distance. 
What was to be done? The blind man could 
not see, and the lame man could not walk! 





Why, blind man carried the lame one ; the 
former d by his legs, the other by his eyes, 
Say ne, then, “I can do without you ;” 
but b to help those who ask your aid, and 
then, it is needed you may ask theirs. 


“ Mankind are so much indebted to each other,” 
says one, “that they owe mutual vttention.” 

How few are the ills of life or even the little 
crosses of childhood, which might not be soften- 
ed, if not prevented, if we were all disposed to 
bear each other’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ! 





THE BRAVE BOY. 


Two boys of my acquaintance were one day 
on their way from school, and as they wefe pass- 
ing a cornfield in which there were some plum 
trees full of ripe fruit, Henry said to Thomas, 

“ Let us jump overand get some plums. No- 
body will see us, and we canscud along through 
the corn, and come out on the other side.” 

Thomas said, “I’m afraid. I do not like to 
try it. I would rather not have the plums than 
steal them, and I guess I will run along home.” 

“ You are a coward,” said Henry, “I always 
knew you was a coward, and if you don’t want 
any plums you may go without them, but I shall 
have some very quick.” 

Just as Henry was climbing the fence, the 
owner of the field rose up from the other side of 
the wall, and Henry jumped back and run off as 
fast as his legs would carry him. 

Thomas had no reason to be afraid. So he 
stood still, and the owner of the field, who had 
heard the conversation between the boys, told 
him he was very glad tosee that he was not will- 
ing to be a thief; and then he asked Thomas to 





step over and help himself to as many plums as 
he wished. ‘The boy was pleased with the invi- 
tation, and was not slow in filling his pockets 
with the ripe fruit. 

Which of these boys was BRAVE, the one who 
called the other a coward, but ran away himself, 
or the one who said he was afraid to steal, and 
stood his ground ?—Penny Gazette. 
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THE UNCONSCIOUS ORPHAN. 
Mother, I have found a tear 
In your eye! How came it here? 
More are coming—now they chase 
One another down your face. 
How I feel your bosom heave ; 
What does make you sob and grieve ? 
Let me wipe your tears away, 
Or I cannot go to play. 




















Why is father sleeping so ? 

Put me down and let me go— 

Let me go where I can stand 

Near enough to reach his hand. 
Why! it feels as stiff and cold 

As a piece of ice to hold! 

Lift me up to kiss his cheek, 

Then perhaps he’ll wake and speak. 


Mother, O! it isn’t he, 

He will not look at me! 

Father hadn’t cheeks so white, 
See! the lips are fastened tight! 
Father always spoke and smiled, 
Calling me his “darling child ;” 
He would give and ask a kiss, 
When I came—but who is this ? 
If ’tis father, has he done, 
Speaking to his little one ? 

Will he never, never more 
Know and love me as before ? 
Can he hear what we have said? 
Tell me, what is being dead ? 

O, he doesn’t breathe a breath! 
Mother, what’s the cause of death? 





ROVER’S USEFULNESS. 


In summer, at the close of day, 
When sunset shades had come, 
George, with his Rover, went to find 
The cows, and drive them home. 


The pasture, where they daily went 
To breakfast and to dine, 

Was large and green, a sunny place; 
Its grass was sweet and fine. 


And through it ran a little brook, 
Where oft the cows would drink, 

And then lie down upon the flowers 
That grew upon the brink. 


They liked to lie beneath the trees, 
All shaded by the boughs, 

Whene’er the noonday heat came on ;— 
Sure they were happy cows. 


And oft, at night, when George would come, 
Quite weary with his race, 

The cows would be amoug the oaks, 
In a far distant place. 


Then he would wait, and Rover call; 
Away would Rover go, 

And leave his master at the gate, 
With nothing there to do. 


And quickly he would find the cows, 
And make them walk before, 
Nor let them stop, till they were safe, 
Beside the cottage door. 
And many other useful things 
Would faithful Rover do ;— 
No wonder George was kind to him, 
And always loved him so. 
[ Bumstead’s Second Reading Book. 





KINDNESS. 
No! do not hurt a little boy, 
Because he’s less than you ; 
If stronger, then your strength employ 
Some benefit to do. 


Be his protector and his friend, 
To help him in distress ; 

Teach him what’s faulty to amend ;. 
Such efforts, God will bless. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s 
Companion, bound, may be had at this office, for 
One Dollar a Volume. 

{GP APERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
One Cent a piece—Odd Numbers of the Yourn’s 
Companion, for several years back—very suita- 
ble for Rewards for good behaviour and correct 
lessons in Sabbath Schools“may be had for One 
Dollar a hundred: 
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